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HE public schools are becoming more and more con- 

cerned about the importance of meeting the needs of 

children. Almost any list of educational objectives is 
likely to include a reference to needs. This is so because theor- 
izing about needs helps to explain the causes of many kinds 
of behavior. Such concepts as interest, effort, purpose, motiva- 
tion, and the like are explained in terms of the needs which 
individuals strive to satisfy. Notwithstanding this emphasis on 
the needs of young people, there is available almost no objec- 
tive way of identifying needs felt by individuals. The authors 
have undertaken this problem. 

The theory of needs implies that much human behavior is 
purposive or directed toward a goal. Human needs constitute 
the major factor in the establishment of goals. Why is it that 
certain interactions between an individual and his environment 
are more desirable than others? Theoretically, this can be 
explained by the fact that needs are satisfied as goals are 
realized. When we say that a classroom is dull and uninspired 
we mean that the activities are unrelated to the needs felt by 
young persons, or that the students are not seeing the relation- 
ship between their needs and what is going on. To say that a 
classroom is alive and inspiring often means that what is being 
taught is related to the needs of young people in such a way 
that they see the relationship. 

Whence do these needs come? The authors believe that all 
needs are socially derived. It is true that one may have a 
physiological need for food. However, what food one needs, 
under what conditions it is to be eaten, and how it is to be 
eaten, vary from one culture to another. The cultural influence 
is So important that a member of our society, unless on the verge 
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of starvation, will reject food if it is presented to him dirty, 
spoiled, or unattractive. While needs are indeed ends to be 
sought, here as elsewhere ends cannot be separated from means. 
We may have the need for vitamins, but the means by which 
this need is satisfied are culturally derived. 

Some of us need vitamins without knowing it. Others of 
us feel vaguely disturbed about many things and are unable to 
say precisely what it is that we need. There are many things 
which we need if a democratic social philosophy is to survive 
and flourish. The Wishing Well’ was designed to help teachers 
discover whether children desire the eight needs which have 
been postulated. It is concerned only with the measurement of 
these eight felt needs. 


T Is important that the teacher know the needs of children 
because they can be blocks or stimuli to learning. A theory 
of needs must make a distinction between the ordinary con- 
fusion of a problem situation and the emotional tensions asso- 
ciated with frustration. It is probably true that much learning 
would never occur if human beings were never blocked, that 
is, if they never faced problems. On the other hand, long- 
continued failure to solve certain problems can be frustrating. 
Whenever an individual feels that he has exhausted all his 
resources in unsuccessful attempts to solve a problem, frustra- 
tion is the probable result. 

In other words, the obstacles which an individual encoun- 
ters as he tries to meet his needs are essential to learning. 
When educators include the meeting of human needs as one 
of their objectives, they do not mean that the sources of human 
motivation should be removed. They do wish to keep the 
individual free from the emotional tensions of frustration which 
act as blocks to learning. The relatively slight frustration of 
a person who faces a problem situation reflectively is desirable; 
the deeper frustration which blocks learning so seriously as to 
result in irrational behavior is to be avoided. 

We believe that schools are not solely responsible for meet- 
ing the needs of children. This is the obligation of all society. 
Schools are, however, responsible for certain educational objec- 
tives, and it is only because the needs of children sometimes 
make progress in these educational objectives very difficult, 

1 A test published by the Ohio State University Press. 
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that we believe teachers must become sensitive to those needs 
and proficient in helping children to meet them. In other 
words, the frustrated child often has difficulty in learning. The 
teacher goes out of her way to help the child meet his needs 
in order to remove this block to learning. She does this as a 
means toward the end of promoting the child’s growth in 
desirable educational objectives. She does it on the assumption 
that desirable learning will be facilitated if basic human needs 
are given consideration. 

The frustrated personality may be extremely aggressive 
or extremely submissive. Both results may be interpreted as 
evidences of maladjustment. We grow and learn as we tackle 
problems with zest and confidence. The very submissive per- 
son is afraid of, or indifferent to, problems. He is fearful of, 
or indifferent to, new things. The exceedingly aggressive per- 
son may carry on activities that are irrational in that while they 
fail to further the meeting of his own needs, they decrease the 
probability of growth in others. The teacher has the job of stim- 
ulating students to learn without setting before them problems 
that are frustrating. In order to do this she may be more 
successful if she knows what some of these human needs are. 
If she knows, for example, that young people in this society 
have a great need for love and affection, she has a double-edged 
tool. She has a tool that can be used to stimulate learning as 
well as to prevent frustration and its consequences. 


"ho problem of what these human needs are is a significant 
one. If teachers had an instrument that would he!p them 
to identify these needs in a more objective fashion, they would 
stand a better chance of relating their materials and methods 
to the meeting of human needs. The needs concept has often 
been used in ways that can hardly be termed precise. We must 
consider them realistically if they are to be related to the moti- 
vation of learning. Except for a few educational writers, such 
as Henry Murray, Daniel Prescott, Carl Rogers, Lawrence 
Frank, and Dorothy Baruch, there has been too little discussion 
of a specific nature about the needs of young people. 

To be specific, what are some of the important needs felt 
by children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades? How can 
one get information about these needs? In working on this 
problem the authors tried to find an answer through the use 
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of a needs inventory of a check-list nature which was later 
called The Wishing Well. The basic assumption made in con- 
structing this test was that the specific wishes of children were 
related to more generalized felt needs. If teachers knew more 
about the specific wishes of children, they might be able to 
classify those wishes in terms of certain needs. In order to 
limit the area of investigation and to give it some direction, 
certain needs were postulated. Basing our own efforts on the 
work of writers just listed, and others, it was postulated that 
children in our culture need a feeling of belonging, a sense of 
achievement, economic security, freedom from fear, love and 
affection, freedom from guilt, a share in making decisions, and 
personal integration in attitudes, beliefs, and values. 


Wis does a child wish for if he lacks a feeling of belong- 
ing? The need to belong means that children want 
membership in a gang or a club. They want to feel like real 
members of the classroom. They want friends, companions, 
fellowship. They want to be accepted by others. Let us assume 
that such wishes’ as the following express a need to belong: 
1. I wish I did not have to play by myself so much. 
g. I wish I liked more children. 
17. I wish I felt as though I really belonged in my school group. 
33- 1 wish there were more children my age to play with. 
129. I wish children in our neighborhood were friendlier to me. 

The second postulated felt need, for a sense of achievement, 
may be derived from the fact that children are expected to do 
certain things well. Sometimes they receive praise for things 
well done. It would, therefore, not be surprising if they wanted 
to achieve more and receive praise and recognition for their 
achievements. It may be assumed that wishes like the following 
express a need to achieve: 

10. I wish I could do my own work with less help from others. 

26. 1 wish I could think of the right things to say. 

42. I wish I were learning how to get ideas of my own. 

82. I wish I would receive praise for what I do. 

go. I wish other children depended on me to do a good job when 
it was needed. 

The desire for economic security first supposes that children 
want the goods and services which fulfill a useful purpose in 
their lives. (They are truly advocates of an economy of abun- 

* The numbers correspond to those on The Wishing Well. 
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dance and production for use.) They want more goods and 
services. They want to be sure of always having enough. They 
want more money for themselves and their parents in order 
to be certain of having goods and services aplenty. We assumed 
that such wishes as the following are related to the need for 
economic security: 
11.1 wish I could be sure that my father would always have a 
steady job. 
27. 1 wish I could have money of my own to spend as I please. 
43. | wish our family could afford to give each other better pres- 
ents at Christmas and on birthdays. 
107. 1 wish our family could afford to go to doctors or dentists 
whenever we needed them. 
122. 1 wish our family had enough money so that we didn’t have 
to worry so much about food, clothing, and rent. 


The fourth postulated felt need suggests that children want 
to be less afraid, less nervous, more self-confident. They do 
not like it when others make them more afraid or more nervous. 
It was assumed that such wishes as the following are related 
to a desire to be free from fear: 

4. 1 wish I did not have dreams that frightened me. 
12. | wish I were less afraid to play rough games. 
44. I wish I were less nervous around people. 

60. I wish I were less afraid of punishment. 
76. I wish I were less afraid to try new things. 


The fifth assumed desire is closely related to the need to 
belong. The difference lies in the fact that the need for love 
and affection is more likely to be satisfied by family relation- 
ships. Children want love and affection from their parents and 
a few close friends; they want to love their parents and be loved 
by them. Let us assume that the following specific wishes are 
concerned with this need for love and affection: 

13. I wish I had a few very good friends, 


21.1 wish I could talk over important things with my parents 
more often. 

85.1 wish my parents liked me as much as they did when I was 
younger. 

101.1 wish my parents did things that made me feel more love 
toward them. 

125.1 wish my parents paid more attention to me. 


There is a tendency in our culture to aim at the improve- 


ment of behavior through appeal to feelings of guilt on the 
part of children. There are parents and educators who believe 
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that children become socialized as they develop a sense of 
shame. The sixth postulated felt need assumes that children 
want to be free from deep feelings of guilt. They want a “clear 
conscience.” They do not want others to produce feelings of 
guilt within them. We assumed that the following wishes are 
typical expressions of the need to be free from guilt: 

14. I wish I liked Negro children as much as white children. 

22. I wish I had never lost my temper. 

38. 1 wish I had never cheated. 

46.1 wish I had never looked down on people who are poor and 

uneducated, 
62. I wish I had been more obedient. 


The seventh postulated felt need assumes that children do 
not like to be pushed around. They do not want all their deci- 
sions made for them. They want to share with others the 
process of making decisions. It was assumed that wishes such as 
the following are related to this need: 

7.1 wish that other children and I could decide more things 
together. 
15. 1 wish my vote really counted. 
47.1 wish I had some say in making the rules I am to obey. 
151.1 wish others did not try to do my planning for me. 
159. I wish my opinions would be asked for more often. 


The last felt need that was postulated is that children want 
to understand better the world in which they live. They want 
others to help them acquire this understanding. Such a need is 
expressed through wishes like the following: 

8. 1 wish I knew how you can believe that God is always right 
and at the same time believe that you should think for your- 
self. 

16. I wish 1 knew why we have wars when almost everyone seems 
to want peace. 

24. 1 wish I knew why factories sometimes shut down when peo- 
ple need the things they could make. 

56.1 wish I knew what caused the trouble among Negroes and 
white people, and Jews and foreigners. 

72.1 wish I knew why people say that everyone is equal when 
some people have much more money than others. 


HE most recent form of The Wishing Well includes 160 
wishes. There are 20 wishes for each of the eight postu- 
lated felt needs, which are distributed throughout the inven- 
tory. The process of preparing such a list took a long time. 
Writings in the field of child psychology were read thoroughly 
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by the authors so that they might gain insight into the wishes 
of children. They consulted their own experiences with chil- 
dren. Conferences and consultations were held with persons in 
elementary education, who criticized the wishes as they were 
formulated. The form of expression as well as the content was 
improved through the suggestions obtained. 

Frequently, the question was put to the authors, Why these 
eight needs? This brings up another important assumption. It 
must be acknowledged that children may have many needs 
other than the ones that have been postulated. The assumption 
was made, however, that these eight are so important that some 
knowledge of the extent to which they are being met would give 
teachers a significant insight into the behavior of their students. 


S$ THIS a reasonable assumption? One way to find out would 
be to use The Wishing Well to discover whether it is a 
helpful instrument for furthering the growth of youngsters. 
This brings us to the question of what The Wishing Well may 
do and what it cannot possibly do. In the first place, it can not 
tell us what all the felt needs of children are. Its measurement 
possibilities are limited to the eight postulated felt needs. The 
objective was not to survey all the needs of children. Rather, 
we wanted to find out the frequency with which boys and girls 
would reflect needs in these eight categories. 

Second, The Wishing Well cannot suggest whether the 
eight postulated needs are to be met, suppressed, or shifted in 
favor of other needs. This is a philosophical problem. The 
Wishing Well only pretends to be a workable instrument for 
getting some of the evidence on the extent to which, and the 
pattern in which, the postulated needs exist. We should like to 
see the school do its part in reconstructing the social order in 
the direction of meeting these human needs. However, this 
hope does not prevent teachers with different social values from 
making use of the test. 

A third limitation lies in the fact that a needs inventory 
such as this test provides no answer to the problem of how to 
meet the postulated needs. What means should the teacher use 
if she wishes to assist a child in meeting his need 
affection? To many children the means are as i anit-ds Phe 
ends. We all know that a hungry man may rejéet £d0M iE Ted 
offered in certain ways. Likewise, a child wholHeeds ove and 
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affection may turn it down if it is offered in a way that clashes 
with his social values in the field of needs. A particular child 
may reject love and affection if the initiative is taken by an 
adult, if the offer is made by a teacher rather than a parent. 

Finally, this test can never be the sole guide to discovering 
the presence or absence of the postulated needs. At best, 
teachers can use it in order to make better hypotheses about 
the important needs which children experience. Do we want 
an entire educative process that would bring the needs of chil- 
dren into the open? This test might fit into such a process. 
Teachers who are trying to relate their methods and materials 
to the meeting of human needs can do a more effective job if 
children have more freedom in expressing their wishes. If The 
Wishing Well can supply teachers with better clues to human 
needs, it will have fulfilled its purpose. Using The Wishing 
Well as an instrument for getting final answers would be an 
abuse of its measurement possibilities. 


RE the postulated needs present? If so, in what patterns? 

If the teacher can get a partial insight through this test, 

she will have taken a forward step. For example, a particular 

child might check many wishes under the need for achievement 

and very few under the need for economic security. The teacher 

would then have some basis for hypothesizing about the needs 

pattern of this child. She would certainly want to gather further 

data through other instruments and techniques in order to test 
the hypotheses. 

The Wishing Well might suggest other hypotheses. It 
might suggest that children are highly individual in their needs 
patterns while holding many needs in common. There might 
seem to be differences in the pattern of needs according to age, 
sex, grade, or home room. Such data, along with evidence 
collected from other sources, could be used in the reconstruction 
of curriculum, methods, and materials. 

As the test was constructed, it was given two trials in the 
fifth grade at the University School of Ohio State University. 
After each trial, it was revised. The first time, the children 
signed their names to their papers, and the second time, they 
did not. The experience suggested that pupils give more valid 
responses when they do not sign their names. We should advise 
teachers to have children take the test anonymously. If they 
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wish to hypothesize about the needs of a particular child, it is 
possible to code each paper in advance and administer the test 
under conditions of apparent anonymity. 

After the test had been revised, it was given to all the chil- 
dren of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in the schools of a 
suburban community. On the basis of the responses, reliability 
coefficients were computed for each grade and each need. All 
but two of these coefficients approached .go or better. The two 
categories which were low in reliability have been revised and 
there is reason to believe that they, too, are in the .90’s. 

At present, there are no norms for the test. The authors 
believe that very high or very low scores are equally undesir- 
able. The child who checks a very few wishes may not be 
motivated to learn at all. The child who checks a great many 
wishes may be so frustrated that he cannot learn. Teachers are 
not aiming at the complete fulfillment of human needs. They 
do want to remove the blocks to learning that result from 
frustration. 

A study of the responses to the test ought to be made in 
order to determine the varieties of patterns which normal chil- 
dren exhibit. How many wishes do children check and what 
patterns of needs are revealed? 

Finally, there ought to be a study of the test in order to 
find out if it is as valid as it is reliable. Part of the evidence 
collected suggests some validity. The need to be free from 
feelings of guilt is closely associated with the need to achieve, 
according to the data collected in the suburban community. 
This is to be expected, since the need to achieve sometimes 
forces children to do things of which they are later ashamed. 
The need for love and affection is usually present when the 
need for belonging is. Furthermore, the need that was present 
to the least extent among the children in the suburban com- 
munity was that of economic security. This result was not 
surprising since the community is composed largely of business 
and professional persons with a high standard of living. 

Present plans include a more intensive study of the validity 
of this instrument. The proposition that The Wishing Well 
can help teachers to reorganize their materials and methods 
toward the meeting of children’s important needs can only be 
tested by a long and continued study of its use in clinics and 

[Continued on page 196) 








Recent Investigations of Mental 
Hygiene in the Schools 


By WILLIAM U. SNYDER 


HIS ARTICLE is the first of a series whose purpose is to 
summarize the experimental and survey studies dealing 
with the mental hygiene of school children which have 
appeared in the literature since 1936. In 1936, Pressey pub- 
lished a review covering the significant literature which had 
appeared prior to that time. 

Besides survey and experimental articles, there are many 
expository articles designed to emphasize a need for mental- 
hygiene programs. No attempt has been made to comment on 
them because they are based, in most cases, on opinions rather 
than on recorded observations. Also, there are about a hundred 
studies which appear to be chiefly historical summaries of large, 
group, mental-hygiene programs. In general, however, some 
of these articles report statistics in too great a quantity to handle 
in the scope of the present review, and they do not report very 
tangible data. 

Survey studies have been made which are concerned with 
the need for mental-hygiene programs. The need for a mental- 
hygiene program at the kindergarten and pre-school level has 
been studied by L. G. Lowrey, who reports on a two-year study 
in four public schools in New York City. Lowrey indicates that 
of 277 children studied, 40 per cent needed more study than 
their teachers were able to give, and 10 to 15 per cent were in 
need of active psychiatric help (23). The study indicates the 
need for employing trained psychotherapists in the public- 
school systems. Cummings had 19 teachers observe 239 pre- 
school and first-grade children of Leicester, England, aged two 
to seven, for four weeks to record symptoms of emotional 
maladjustment. The effect of the war on the children was 
mostly indirect, since Leicester suffered little bombing. Never- 
theless, one must take into account the effects of the expectation 
of raids, sirens, and so on. Specific fears were apparent in 22 
per cent of the children; 23 per cent suffer from generalized 
anxiety; nervous habits have a fairly high incidence (18 per 
cent). Cummings reported that boys suffer more frequently 
from emotional symptoms than girls and are more aggressive 
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but that girls are more fearful (7). This observation would 
seem somewhat dubious. 

Three studies indicating the need for mental hygiene were 
found at the elementary-school level. Elklind and his co- 
authors reported that 55 to 95 first- and second-grade children 
who were observed for two years needed child-guidance study, 
and 52 needed immediate medical treatment; 28 had shown 
difficulties which had cleared up by the end of the study (9). 
Carl Rogers reported a survey of mental health in the lower 
six grades of three Columbus, Ohio, schools. The children 
were well distributed for intelligence and socioeconomic level. 
Rogers and his collaborators found that 23 per cent of the 
children studied were reading a year below capacity, 22 per 
cent were too bright for their grade, 23 per cent were too dull 
to be benefited by schooling, and that 12 per cent of the 1,524 
children studied were seriously maladjusted and an additional 
30 per cent were poorly adjusted (34). Louise Snyder found 
that 361 among 829 children studied in Jersey City were 
“problem children.” The great majority (80 per cent) were 
boys; the principal problems centered around aggressive be- 
havior. Most of the teachers considered the aggressive, rather 
than the retiring, students the “problems.” It was noted that 
problem children are usually below the average in socio- 
economic level, intelligence, and school achievement (36). 
Farquhar made a study of a small group of children four years 
after they had entered kindergarten and reported changes in 
their adjustment. The most significant factors relating to this 
adjustment seemed to be relationships at home and at school 
(10). Flory checked fourth-grade pupils in Appleton, Wis- 
consin, on the California Personality Test, and noted that 10 
per cent of the pupils were below the test’s 25 centile. Infor- 
mation was given to the teachers about these children, and two 
years later significant improvements in the children’s adjust- 
ment were found (13). 

Studies relating to the mental health of school children 
without respect to grade were made by several persons. Chall- 
man discusses the relation of the guidance specialists, psychi- 
atrists, and clinics to mental-hygiene problems which the 
teacher encounters, and gives some criteria for determining 
which type of problems should be handled by the respective 
therapists (5). In a survey involving 1,838 children—practi- 
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cally the entire school population in a small industrial town in 
Ohio—Durea used the Yepsen adjustment score card for 
monthly ratings by the teachers, and he obtained negatively 
skewed adjustment scores. He reports no race or sex differ- 
ences, but he believes that teachers’ attitudes may affect the 
scores of adjustment (8). Mildred L. Fisher made an extensive 
non-technical study of the behavior problems of 6,737 public- 
school children, and she decided that children are most reliably 
differentiated as to those with problems and those without in the 
social and emotional fields (12). Foster and his associates made 
a survey of New Jersey communities and reported that most 
elementary schools do not obtain developmental data on their 
pupils, and give little attention to preparation for vocational 
or technical training. Few schools obtain information about 
children’s religious affiliations, or give any sex education. Few 
schools use personality or social-attitude tests, and very few 
communities have a consistently planned mental-hygiene pro- 
gram (14). Williams reports a survey of 55,995 children in 
ten cities. Only 2.4 per cent were listed as problems, but 97 per 
cent of these were considered socially maladjusted, 77 per cent 
came from bad homes, and 46 per cent showed physical abnor- 
malities (39). The Snyders studied 275 children referred to 
the Des Moines Child Guidance Center to attempt to determine 
background accompaniments of emotional maladjustment. Dif- 
ficulty with reading and other study skills was found to be the 
most frequent symptom of significant maladjustment, and the 
one that correlated most highly with various parental factors 
such as unfavorable attitudes of the parents toward the child 
(35). Barker made a statistical study of adjustment of 89 
adolescents whose histories were followed over a seven-year 
period. Many factors relating to ability, and so on, were 
studied, and 12 were reported to demonstrate significant dif- 
ferences between good and poor adjustment (2). Beckmann 
reported a study of the children in three opportunity classes 
and reported marked emotional maladjustment in the three age 
groups from nine to fifteen years. Investigation of home situa- 
tions threw considerable light on the causes (3). Koch studied 
68 schools in Michigan and reported a 60-per cent increase in 
youth problems because of the war. These were chiefly voca- 
tional problems, but increased emotionalism was noted also 
(21). Mooney studied 400 high-school students and reported 
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that girls’ problems were largely personal, while the boys’ 
problems were vocational and educational (25, 27). 

Hales in a health survey of 1,000 high-school pupils in 
Salt Lake City found rather widespread maladjustment, pre- 
dominantly among the boys, which increased with age and 
correlated somewhat with low ability, school performance, socio- 
economic level, and life ambition. The younger children in the 
family were found to be somewhat poorer in their adjustment 
(15). 

A very large number of studies have been made of the 
adjustment of college students. Raphael and others made a 
survey of 865 American colleges, and found that although over 
go per cent of them recognized a need for attention to mental- 
hygiene programs, such programs exist at only 20 per cent of 
the colleges (31). It is interesting to note that psychologists far 
more frequently have charge of this program in colleges and 
universities than do any other group of persons. From Eng- 
land, Lees reports that two-thirds of the college students 
surveyed believed that they had no person to whom they could 
go for adequate advice on mental-hygiene problems (22). At 
the University of Pennsylvania, Palmer and Harper found that 
a thorough and automatically administered questionnaire of 
physical, emotional, and socioeconomic problems was a very 
effective way of locating serious cases in time for remedial 
work (16, 30). Sixty-five per cent of the questionnaires showed 
evidences of emotional maladjustment, of which about a quarter 
were considered serious (29). Most of the students appreciated 
the help offered them by the psychiatric service. Mooney, 
Heaton and Weedon (17), and Tiebout (38) studied the areas 
of students’ problems. Mooney’s study is a particularly thor- 
ough investigation of students’ problems in finances, living 
conditions, employment, vocational guidance, faculty contacts, 
leisure-time activities, health, sex and marriage, and religion 
(26). Florence Case found that the Laird Personality Inven- 
tory had a real diagnostic value in pointing out student malad- 
justment (4). Rice favors the method of ratings by faculty 
advisers, roommates, and by the person himself. In her study 
of 385 college women, she concluded that some psychotic tend- 
ency appeared in 32 per cent of the cases, and in 68 per cent 
it seemed probable that with some precipitating cause present, a 
psychosis might easily develop (33). Fenlason and Hertz 
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studied 2,342 questionnaire returns from college students, and 
they report that maladjustments resulting from economic prob- 
lems are very widespread. Such maladjustments seem to be 
more prevalent among graduate students than undergraduates, 
among younger children of families, and among those from 
urban areas. It is noted that those students with feelings of in- 
feriority resulting from economic problems seem to lack the 
ability to make new acquaintances. As would be expected, they 
spend less time in entertainment than do their more fortunate 
fellow students (11). In the University of Michigan, Raphael 
and his collaborators investigated students whose psychopath- 
ology indicated that they were potential suicides and found that 
they represented 10 per cent of the cases handled by the univer- 
sity mental-hygiene service. The ratio of men to women in this 
group was considerably higher than that of the university popu- 
lation, and the suicidal feelings were most prevalent among the 
professional-school undergraduates. The majority were neu- 
rotic or depressed persons, but about 14 per cent appeared to 
be of the psychotic type (32). 

Aldrich studied an experimental group of 79 freshman girls 
who were given social guidance. Personality tests showed 
marked improvement at the end of a year (1). Congdon, using 
Mooney’s Check List, reported that the greatest number of 
student problems was in the area of adjustment to college work. 
A relationship was found between the Check List and the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory (6). Using the same device, Hibler 
and Larsen found fairly similar results. They made the remark 
that the circled test items were the most diagnostic of severe 
conflicts but that no specific emotional patterns could be detected 
that would serve as an over-all diagnosis (18). It might be 
pointed out that the type of problems relating to study skills 
might be checked more frequently than others for two reasons: 
first, students showing problems in this area are more frequently 
subjected to special investigation; and second, students often 
are less aware of the deep-seated emotional problems and more 
aware of the difficulties in academic skills. Studies relating to 
the areas of problems were made by Jameson (20), Marsh (24), 
Mooney (27), Stump (37), and Wrenn and Bell. All of these 
show a high incidence of students who wish to obtain informa- 
tion about personal emotional problems. In the study by Wrenn 
and Bell, based on 5,000 students in 13 colleges, and perhaps 
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one of the most comprehensive ever made, the most frequently 
checked problems, however, were study habits, vocational 
choices, curricular adjustment, and self-support (40). The 
reader might apply the previous criticisms regarding this obser- 
vation, but this should not be construed as reflecting against the 
thoroughness of the study mentioned. Wrenn and Bell them- 
selves recognized the “opinion error” factor. This study also 
contains a particularly thorough bibliography reporting other 
similar work. A study of particular interest is that of Himler 
and Middleton on mental-hygiene facilities in Negro colleges. 
Fifty-one Negro colleges were represented. Ninety per cent of 
these felt the need of emphasis on mental hygiene, but only 43 
per cent taught even one course in this subject. A few of the 
schools have psychiatric consultation service, but the majority 
do not (19). 
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HE TWENTY-FIFTH annual American Education Week will 
be observed November 11-17, 1945. Since its modest 
beginning in 1921, American Education Week has come to be 
an important nation-wide celebration of the ideals of free pub- 
lic education. It provides an opportunity to interpret to the 
people the meaning of education in a democracy. The theme 


for the twenty-fifth observance is “Education to Promote the 
General Welfare.” 








The Student Cumulative Record Book 
for the College of Education 


By JEAN PINKLEY ano DORIS LINT* 


URING the summer quarter of 1944, the Student Council 
of the College of Education of Ohio State University 


was asked for suggestions concerning the revision of the 
student record card which is filed in the College office. The 
Council presented many suggestions for improvement of the old 
record form; a number of these were incorporated in the revised 
record card.” 

Out of discussions of this project, the idea of a Student 
Cumulative Record Book developed. The Council believed 
that students should be more continuously informed as to items 
recorded on their permanent record cards, such as scores made 
on psychological, general culture, and aptitude tests, and ratings 
by faculty members with respect to factors of competency for 
teaching. It was also believed that the student should have his 
own permanent record of the courses taken and marks received. 

After conferences with a number of faculty members, it was 
agreed that these purposes could best be served by a booklet 
which duplicated the college record and which would be given 
to each student. It was believed that it would be valuable for 
reference during conferences with advisers and other faculty 
members and also later in making applications for positions. 

With these ideas in mind, the Council began work on the 
booklet. It appointed the writers, one of whom is a Junior 
majoring in social studies and psychology and the other a Senior 
in the fine-arts curriculum, as a committee to assemble mate- 
rials. A rough draft of the booklet was prepared by the com- 
mittee with the help of the other members of the Council. It 
included some items taken directly from the permanent record 
card, such as test results, ratings on major factors of competency, 
a record of points and hours, and schedules taken and activities 
engaged in during successive quarters. Other items suggested 
by members of the Council—personal information about the 
student, data concerning his experience before he entered the 


7R. H. Eckelberry and Kenneth M. Peterson gave suggestions which were helpful in 
the preparation of this article. 

? See Pressey, S. L. “A New Type of Record Advisory System,” School and Society, 
LX (August 12, 1944), pp. 110-12. 
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College of Education, high-school credits, important University 
regulations, and tentative schedule plans—were also included. 

Members of the Council insisted that if the booklet were to 
be useful both during and after college, it must be small enough 
to be carried conveniently in a coat pocket or handbag. After 
some measurements had been made, a size of four by six inches 
was approved, and the first draft of the booklet constructed. 
This draft was submitted to several students and faculty mem- 
bers for further criticisms and suggestions. Each suggestion was 
considered by the committee and submitted to the Council for 
approval or rejection. The booklet thus underwent continuous 
revision throughout the year of its development. 


I WOULD be impossible to describe in detail this process or to 
name all the faculty members and students who partici- 
pated. In order, however, to present a clearer picture, it seems 
desirable to trace the evolution of one section of the record 
book. At one of the early discussions, a member of the Council 
suggested the inclusion of a space for tentative schedule plans. 
Several students questioned the advisability of providing space 
for both tentative schedule plans and the actual schedule taken, 
but most of them approved when the different uses of the two 
were explained. After a good deal of discussion the idea was 
accepted and incorporated in the first draft of the booklet. Two 
faculty members were consulted, one of whom approved, and 
the other disapproved, the idea. After considering their argu- 
ments, the committee submitted the section, together with its 
recommendations, to the Council for consideration. The Coun- 
cil decided to follow the original decision and retain the section. 

When the booklet was examined by a faculty committee 
prior to final approval, this section was thought to be unneces- 
sary for the following reasons: it served merely as a “scratch 
pad” and hence would detract from the appearance of the book- 
let as a permanent record; it was an unnecessary duplication of 
the adviser’s approval card; its omission would reduce the 
number of pages and the cost of the booklet. 

These objections were presented to the Council by its fac- 
ulty adviser. Members of the Council suggested that these 
pages might be perforated so that they could be torn out when 
no longer needed. After consulting with the printer, however, 
this was found to be impracticable. Hence, the Council reluc- 
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tantly accepted the suggestion of omitting the space for tentative 
schedule plans. 

After many revisions, the booklet was approved by the dean 
of the College of Education in the Spring Quarter, 1945. It 
is now being used by new students in the College of Education. 
Four by six inches in size and 36 pages long, it includes the fol- 
lowing items: some valuable information for the student (for ex- 
ample, how to drop a course); personal information about the 
student; high-school credits; pre-college clubs, hobbies, travel, 
vocational skills, and so on; rating scale for major factors of 
competency (professional personality, thinking-planning skills 
informational backgrounds, and so on); record of points and 
hours; test results; and record of courses and activities. 

The Council has recommended that the method of making 
entries in the booklet be studied in the survey course which all 
new students take. It has recommended also that the student 
be responsible for keeping entries up to date, and that the 
booklet be checked against the official record once a year. 

Numerous requests for samples of the booklet have been 
received following a previous article in the BULLETIN concern- 
ing the revision of the college record forms.’ —_ Evol. xxv, No.7] 
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O UNIVERSITY library is adequately equipped for modern 

literary research without complete files of at least 15 
important little magazines. In the September issue of College 
and Research Libraries, Frederick J. Hoffmann justifies this 
statement by explaining the importance of a comparatively un- 
appreciated source of material for research. “A little magazine 
is one which has been established primarily for the purpose of 
publishing work of some artistic merit . . . usually unac- 
ceptable to the commercial periodical” for any one of a number 
of reasons. Such magazines are an indispensable resource for 
the professor, the scholar, and the critic, because they have 
been, and are, the proving ground for a great majority of our 
writers, whose work cannot be critically estimated without a 
knowledge of their literary genesis. Hence the inclusion of 
little magazines in university libraries is a necessity to modern 
scholarship. 


* Peterson, Kenneth. “A Revision of the Student Record Forms in the College of 
Education,” EpucaTionat ResEaRcH BULLETIN, XXIII (October 18, 1944), pp. 191-96. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Let’s Say ‘‘He’’ Instead of ‘‘She’’ 
\ MAJOR source of irritation to readers of educational litera- 


ture who are sensitive to language usage is the common 

practice of using the feminine rather than the masculine 
personal pronoun in referring to teachers. Many persons who 
ought to know better habitually say, for example, “The teacher, 
in dealing with Aer class” instead of “in dealing with Ais 
class.” This is objectionable on two grounds. In the first 
place, good English usage requires the masculine pronoun 
when the reference is to an unidentified member of a group 
which includes persons of both sexes. Although many authors 
and factory workers are women, we do not say “the author at 
her desk,” or “the factory worker at her bench,” unless the 
context clearly indicates that we are speaking only about female 
authors or factory workers. Similarly, we should not say “the 
teacher in her classroom,” unless the reference is to teachers of 
primary grades or members of other groups made up of women. 
It is true, of course, that the majority of teachers are women, 
but this is not a sufficient justification for the practice here 
complained of. 

The practice is objectionable, in the second place, because, 
by suggesting that teaching is women’s work, it tends to dis- 
courage men from entering the profession. One of the weak- 
nesses of the American high school has been its lack of an 
adequate proportion of men teachers. We need to adopt policies 
that will attract more good men into the profession. The prac- 
tice here discussed not only fails to serve this purpose, but 
actually tends to discourage men from entering the profession. 
This is particularly unfortunate at the present, when many 
veterans are making decisions about their own careers. What 
“he-man” from Guadalcanal will be attracted to a profession 
in which he will commonly be referred to as “she”? 

For the sake of good English usage and of a sound teacher- 
recruitment policy, let us reform our language habits at this 
point. 


R. H. E, 
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Books to Read 


Hovne, B. J. The Scandinavian Countries, 1720-1865: The Rise of the 
Middle Classes. Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1943. 2 vols. 823 pp. 


In these volumes, a sound and capable scholar, now chief of the Division 
of Cultural Co-operation, U. S. State Department, but long a teacher and 
public administrator, in the best tradition of culture-historiography writes the 
story of the critical period in which the Scandinavian peoples laid the founda- 
tions for modern civilized life on a basis of nationality. The story is told, 
always with clarity, sometimes with flashes of charming restrained humor. In 
turning up to the sun the internal struggles and adjustments, the author fur- 
rows virgin soil, but it will be long before a better work appears. The notes 
give evidence of immense reading. Secondary works are used more than 
primary sources, but those secondary works are generally unfamiliar to students 
of history. He who can master the language difficulty will find here a guide 
to special study; he who cannot, may place confidence in the integrity of the 
thoughtful summary which is deftly created. It is regrettable that these notes, 
in deference to the “non-scholarly” reader, are relegated to the back of the 
volumes, making harder the task of the educated who demand to know the 
authority for each statement. It is regrettable too, but unavoidable, that the 
honesty of the author in presenting local diversities, cultural and political, out 
of which the ultimate cultural unity arises, causes many breaks in the smooth 
flow of the narrative. That, however, is a small price to pay for veracity. 
While readers of this BULLETIN may find most immediate interest in Chap- 
ter XV, “Education,” they will, if intelligent, speedily discover that education 
cannot be torn from the closely woven context but must be pursued from this 
well-written chapter through the others. True students, not grudging the time 
expended, will rise from the reading better comprehending from the treat- 
ment of this group of peoples how the interaction of environmental, cultural, 
and economic forces, not uninfluenced by human idealism and purpose, weaves 


a civilization. Warne_er F. Wooprinc 


CorneLi, Erne, L. The Work of the School Psychologist. Albany, New 
York: University of the State of New York Press, 1942. 69 pp. (Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, Bulletin No. 1,238). 


A survey of psychological services in the schools of the state of New 
York was undertaken in 1939. Questionnaires were sent to 1,900 principals 
in order to locate “unofficial” as well as official services. Questionnaires were 
then sent to those persons engaged in psychological services. The material 
thus secured has been used as the basis of the bulletin by Miss Cornell. 

The study itself is divided into three parts: present trends and needs; 
organization and functioning of the work of the school psychologist; and 
preparation of the school psychologist. 

The entire bulletin is well worth the study of any administrator or psy- 
chologist who is interested in psychological services in the schools. The 
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overview of the work of the school psychologist in a comprehensive school 
program is particularly valuable since it not only shows, in outline form, the 
functions for which the psychologist should be responsible but also the relation 
of the psychologist to the other members of the school staff. 

The third part is of definite interest and value both to those who are 
concerned in the training of school psychologists and to those who are inter- 
ested in becoming school psychologists, in as much as desirable qualifications are 
given and a specific program of preparation recommended. 


Epitru H. Huey 


FarcRE, Marion L., anp ANDERSON, JoHN E. Child Care and Training. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1943. vi+-314 pp. 

This is the sixth edition of a most helpful and scientifically sound book. 
It is easy to read and, although it avoids “educational idiom,” neither does it 
“talk down” to the reader. It is comparatively free from details of scientific 
studies; however, the findings of such studies are utilized in the discussions. 
Throughout the book there is good interweaving of information and practical 
suggestions for application to specific situations. It adequately and construc- 
tively treats the usual areas of physical growth and development, mental 
growth and learning, eating, sleeping, social development, constructive dis- 
cipline, influence of environment and heredity, and similar phases of child 
development and training. Teachers and parents could profit by a periodic 
reading of the chapter on emotional habits for here are deftly pointed out 
many of the ways in which adults unconsciously condition children into 
emotional habits which may be helpful or a great hindrance to their total 
adjustment. The lists of suitable play materials and equipment, and the 
bibliographies of books for children and for adults are valuable resources. The 
final chapter on the family is a high point in focusing the many phases of 
child care and training where they rightfully belong—in the family life. 


BLancHE Kent VERBECK 


Umer, Gitpert. “Some Suggestions for Teaching Geometry to Develop 
Clear Thinking.” Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas, 1942. 22 pp. 
(Kansas Studies in Education, Vol. 2, No. 7). 


This bulletin is intended for those who believe that the study of geometry 
offers opportunities for understanding principles of clear thinking. Direct 
attention is given to those principles and to their applications in various types 
of situations. 

It is suggested that pupils should first observe how certain statements 
necessarily imply others. Many non-mathematical examples, together with 
suggestions for their use, are given. Other examples, in which only a part of 
the argument is stated, follow. The conclusion is determined first. Then the 
assumptions that must precede it are selected. With reference to the manner 
in which the study of geometric material begins, the author advocates the 
assumption of more than is ordinarily assumed, and methods by which the 
pupil can discover relationships for himself are suggested. 

Everyday conversations, advertisements, newspaper articles, and speeches 
are considered as sources of material for showing the importance of defining 
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key words and phrases, the danger that lurks in generalization, and errors in 
reasoning by analogy. There are examples of indirect proof also. 

The author expresses his principles of clear thinking distinctly. Secondary- 
school pupils could easily comprehend their applications in the concrete 
situations which are given. This bulletin should provide teachers with helpful 
and suggestive ideas as to how they can make use of non-mathematical materials 
which have meaning and significance for their students. Herren GREEN 


Meapows, JoHn Laron. Effectiveness of Distributed and Massed Learning 
for Children of Varying Intelligence. Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1941. xiii-+135 pp. (Contribution to Edu- 
cation published under the direction of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, No. 334). 


Three problems in learning were chosen by the author for his research: 
two stylus mazes, two lists of 15 nonsense syllables, and two short stories, those 
of each pair being designated as A and B. The subjects were elementary-school 
pupils twelve years old on their nearest birthdays. Three groups designated 
as “dull,” “average,” and “bright,” with intelligence quotients on two group 
intelligence tests under 85, from 96 to 104, and over 115, respectively, were 
each composed of 10 boys and 10 girls matched in pairs for age, grade, and 
intelligence quotient. 

Practice was either distributed or massed. One subgroup of 5 boys and 
§ girls would learn Problem A by one method and Problem B by the other. 
For another subgroup, the order of the methods was reversed. Effectiveness of 
learning and transfer from one problem to the other were measured. 

In many cases the results did not give any clear-cut difference between 
distributed and massed learning. Distributed learning was apparently more 
effective for the dull children and slightly more effective for the average 
children in learning the mazes and the nonsense syllables, but the results for 
the bright group were inconclusive. Results on the “logical stories” were 
inconclusive for all groups. 

The bibliography of 27 titles is inadequate and disappointing. The 
median date of publication is 1921, and only one is later than 1930. Discus- 
sion of the range of intelligence quotients should have taken into account the 
standard deviations of intelligence quotients on the group intelligence tests 
used (Henmon-Nelson and Kuhlmann-Anderson) rather than Terman’s esti- 
mates of the distribution of Stanford-Binet I.Q.’s published in 1916. 


Francis N. MaxFiELD 


Osencuain, Irvinc Rock. A Study of Certain Differences in Fourth Year 
High School Boys and Girls. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1940. xii-++-70 pp. 


This study is divided into two parts: the investigation of the differences 
that may exist between high-school pupils who have made definite vocational 
decisions and those who have not, and the analyses of the differences that may 
exist in intelligence, achievement, scholastic rating, and conduct among 5 
major vocational groups and among 9g selected vocational groups. 
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The report is based upon data collected from 907 pupils enrolled in the 
fourth-year classes of the five high schools for white children of Birmingham, 
Alabama. Of these 907 pupils, 522 had made definite vocational decisions, 
while 385 had not. The latter group had in mind only preferences in regard 
to their ultimate occupations. The problem of vocational selection for those 
who made vocational decisions and those who indicated preferences only, 
was largely one of deciding between the professions and the clerical-trade 
groups. About 54 per cent of those with decisions chose the professions, while 
approximately 32 per cent chose the clerical-trade vocations. Only about 9 
per cent chose the labor group. 

Obenchain’s study, while entering a field in which there is opportunity 
for much research, is somewhat disappointing in respect to the inconclusiveness 
of the data presented and the broad generalizations not justified by the facts. 
It does, however, bring sharply to mind the need of continuing investigations 
of this nature covering a period of years and using varying population groups 
in order to establish greater reliability and authoritativeness. 

In this study, Obenchain does not take into consideration the varying 
maturity levels of the groups making and not making vocational choices, and 
he pays little attention to the value of interviews in determining whether or 
not the vocational choice is a wise one. Further, there is no indication of why 
certain vocational choices were made or what influences were operative in 
making the selections. While the predictive value of this kind of research for 
groups seems sound, it is doubtful whether these predictions would have the 
same validity in individual cases. 

The statistical analysis used in this study is good. Unfortunately, the 
section on conduct could not be treated statistically with any degree of reli- 
ability, though Obenchain divided the groups into “those with” scholastic 
conduct records, and “those without” school records, and attempted to use 


this information in drawing some of his conclusions. KENNETH ARISMAN 


FisHBEIN, Morris, aND IRwin, LEsLie W. Health and First Aid. New York: 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1944. vi-+-372 pp. 


One may begin a consideration of this book by noting some introductory 
statements of the authors. The purpose of the first part of the book is “to 
present practical and useful knowledge concerning health and_ personal 
hygiene.” According to the authors, “the content material has been reduced 
to eliminate irrelevant and confusing materials. It includes the important 
facts everyone should know about living in the modern world, Furthermore, 
it is presented in a manner readily understandable without excessive use of 
scientific terms.” 

One easily could debate the practical or useful nature of much of the 
material which appears in the first part of the book. Just what basis was used 
for selecting facts that everyone should know is not clear. That everyone 
should know all the facts in this book is questionable. Certainly, there seems 
to be no reduction in use of scientific terms in the early chapters. 

There are contradictions within a chapter. There are paragraphs with as 
many as four distinctly different ideas in them. There is some carelessness in 
grammatical usage. 
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Although certain chapters are interesting and readable, one’s impression 
of this first part is that it is hastily put together with attention to brevity 
rather than to integrity of ideas. That anyone will learn his health behaviors 
from a series of statements of facts not always related is unlikely. 

The second part of the book deals with first aid. In my judgment, it is 
not a suitable substitute for the First Aid Textbook of the American Red 
Cross. In this part, the authors propose “to give in a simple and concise form 
complete and acceptable practices and procedures in first aid including the 
latest and safest methods which have been developed since the beginning of 
World War II.” 

Certain serious criticisms may be made of this part of the book. In the 
first place, considerable attention is given throughout to the necessity of having 
the person administering first aid call the physician immediately following an 
accident. This may be commendable when a physician is near by and can be 
reached. The recommendation seems to be overdone in the statement, “in 
the case of arterial bleeding have someone call a physician immediately.” 

The discussion of the treatment of electric shock is most casual. Accord- 
ing to the men who work with electric power, any person following the 
rescue practices given in this book would probably be a victim himself. 

The nonchalance with which the use of traction is treated in the part 
dealing with first aid for fractures is in direct contrast to the especial care and 
caution given to the treatment of this subject in the American Red Cross 
First Aid Textbook. 

Practically no new information appears in this part. Little if any men- 
tion is made of new developments as the result of World War II. 

The problems at the ends of chapters provide very useful review and 


practice suggestions. Guenn W. Howarp 


ANDERSON, CamiILLa M. Emotional Hygiene: The Art of Understanding. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. viii-+-253 pp. 

This book, now in its third edition, has been revised in many respects to 
emphasize “a goal which will be widely acceptable: emotional growth culmi- 
nating in emotional maturity in all of us.” The author, a physician, has in 
mind as her audience, members of the nursing profession; but she has also 
considered the professional needs of teachers, social workers, and clergy, as 
well as parents and others interested in the proper training of the young. It 
would have been better if she had not tried to be so inclusive. 

The material is divided into three units: The Biological and Social Bases 
of Behavior, Personality and Adjustments, The Emotions in Relation to 
Special Fields. There is also an epilogue, a sort of parable. Following this is 
a brief glossary of terms and a list of suggested readings classified under several 
headings: Parent-Child Relations, Understanding Ourselves Better, Some 
Common Problems, General Education and Mental Hygiene, Mental Disease, 
Sex and Marriage, Philosophy and General Culture, Periodicals. 

“Some books are written ‘to fill a gap between the smaller texts and the 
reference handbooks.’ Others, like Plutarch’s Lives, are written ‘of the souls 
of men.’ It is in this latter group I hope this book will find its place,” says 
the author. This statement gives the reader an orientation toward the book 
that is indispensable to his understanding of its nature and its purpose. 
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The first of the three units consists of twelve rather short chapters. The 
viewpoint of the author is clearly psychoanalytic but not quite typically 
Freudian. Her first page, for example, describes with some enthusiams the 
intra-uterine period in which we were “completely comfortable and com- 
pletely happy.” Many psychologists and many psychiatrists do not agree with 
this interpretation of the beginnings of the psychic and emotional life of the 
individual, nor with the conclusions which its proponents draw from such a 
theory. The author’s presentation is neither purely psychoanalytic nor devel- 
opmental. As a result, her discussion, while clearly enough written and well 
illustrated with brief case excerpts, fails to be logically convincing. 

The drawings in the book are frequently misleading. For example, on 
page 29 is a picture of an adult with a child lying across her lap in the tradi- 
tional position for whipping. The title of the picture is “A Place for Pad- 
dling.” Yet the adjacent text suggests that when a child is naughty, one 
should investigate his needs for social acceptability. Nowhere does the author 
clearly discuss her solution of “paddling.” One is led to wonder whether the 
author and the artist understood each other thoroughly enough to present a 
clear impression to the student or the lay reader. 

The second unit is “designed primarily for the use of nurses,” but again 
the author does not want to be too narrow in her appeal, so she includes all 
the individuals mentioned as possible readers in the preface and adds the 
college student and personnel director! This wide scope has some advan- 
tages, but many disadvantages for both author and reader. In spite of these 
difficulties, this section of the book “‘comes to life,” and is full of practical 
common sense expressed in terms that are both scientifically accurate and 
forceful. Particularly impressive is the short chapter on death. “I was much 
amazed to learn that most people about to die were comatose . . . and there- 
fore had no awareness that death was approaching. . . . Death is often not 
ugly . . . it is a natural process and begins usually long before it is finally 
consummated.” 

The third unit discusses certain “nursing specialties and their emotional 
problems: psychiatric nursing, public health nursing, school nursing, the 
winged nurse, the nurse as a witness. 

This section begins with a brief history of the care of the insane, the 
origin of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, and community agencies for the diagnosis and treatment 
of maladjustment due to a variety of mental, emotional, and social ills. Each 
of these chapters seems to do a brief but forthright job of presenting the 
problem and suggesting a few points of view for the nurse to take toward it. 
It seems to the reviewer that these chapters could well be expanded consider- 
ably in detail and length. This is particularly true of the last chapter about 
the relation of the nurse to the law courts and to testimony. 

This book has clarity of diction and it is well conceived. The author is 
obviously a person who is sincere and straightforward in dealing with stu- 
dents and patients. The book is not strong in its integration from the theo- 
retical point of view. It has many hidden or unconscious biases based on facts 
outside the realm of science. One feels that the author uses facts to justify 
theories which were assimilated by her from her early environment, instead of 
examining such beliefs critically. The theoretical aspect of this book is its 
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greatest weakness. The last two sections are outstanding in their originality 
and usefulness. The book is a mixture of old beliefs and new ideas which do 
not quite become welded together into a coherent picture. 

Emity L. Stocp1Lu 


Ketiy, Frep C. The Wright Brothers. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1943. viii-+-340 pp. 

The author claims his aim is “to satisfy the curiosity of the average, non- 
technical reader regarding the work of the Wright Brothers, and to do it as 
simply as possible.” In the main, this aim has been accomplished. We find 
here a nontechnical, factual account of the Wrights’ experiments and dis- 
coveries. One feels, throughout, that it is a faithful and true account of facts, 
which may be relied upon in all details. It is to be regretted that, with these 
points in its favor, its literary qualities are only mediocre. A chance to make 
these men live as men and individuals as well as inventors has been missed. 

The opening chapters sketch the background in which the Wright 
brothers grew up and tells, amusingly, of their early activities and escapades. 
The experiments at Kitty Hawk are described in detail. Subsequent difficulties 
and disappointments as well as successes are traced faithfully. Emphasis is 
placed upon the fact that European countries were far quicker to give due 
credit to the brothers than was our own country. The book closes with a full 
account of the controversy which resulted in the placing of the early Wright 
plane in the Science Museum at South Kensington, London, rather than in 
the Smithsonian Institute. Rutu E. SEEGER 


An Instrument for Identifying Some Needs 
of Children 


[Continued from page 177] 


schools. Testing this proposition must involve more than just 
giving this instrument to a large number of children. There is 
a sense in which mere repetition of an experiment proves no 
more than the first experiment did. If the “judgment” of The 
Wishing Well is in substantial agreement with the judgment 
of teachers who are sensitive to, and informed about, the needs 
of their children, then its validity will be such that it can be 
strongly recommended for use by teachers who are now less 
sensitive and less well informed about those needs. 
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